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safety of those left at Rancho No. 1 were not allayed until we reached No. 6, 
where we found a day's provisions, letters from the ship, and a note sayinp^ a 
strong party had left that rancho only a few hours previous to our arrival. The 
moon lighted us to No. 5, where we arrived about 8 o'clock. 

Friday^ 6th. — As soon as we could distinguish the bushes we were on the 
march towards the boats, which we reached about 11 o'clock, and found all 
well. 

Saturday J 7 th. — About 2 a.m. we reached the ship, much refreshed in 
body, but sad in heart and spirits. So toilsome was our journey that we spent 
15 days in performing a distance of little more than 26 miles, having: to force 
our slow and laborious path through forests that seemed to stretch from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic shores. The trees, of stupendous size, were matted 
with creepers and parasitical vines, which hung in festoons from tree to tree, 
forming an almost impenetrable net-work, and obliging us to hew open a pas- 
sage with our axes every step we advanced. 



XII. — Observations on the Territory of Burica^ in the Province 
of Chiriqui^ Isthmus of Panama, By J. H. Smith, Esq., of 
Panama, f.r.g.s. 

Read May 8, 1854. 

The territory of Burica lies between the 8th and 9th degrees of 
N. latitude, and longitude 82° 50' and 83° 10' W., and has lately 
separated from the province of Veraguas. A part of the level 
country is densely covered with palms and various timbers, and its 
coast line has good harbours. According to a late treaty between 
the United States and New Granada, the former guarantees the 
sovereign integrity of the Isthmus, and the latter has abolished 
custom-houses, and admits, free of duty, all foreign imports with 
the exception of a small municipal tax. 

The lands of Burica do not belong to the General Government, 
but exclusively to the province of Chiriqui, and are called " tierras 
indultadas,'' or exemption lands. The rest of the public domain 
is under the jurisdiction of the General Government, and known 
as the " tierras baldias," or unseated lands. 

The Burica territory embraces an area of about 800,000 acres 
— mineral, arable, table, plain, forest, highlands, and sea-coast. 
It extends from the coasts of the Pacific to the summit of the 
northern Cordillera. The boundary on the E. is from the coast 
of Guanavano, including Punta Burica, thence along the Pacific 
round to the head waters of the Rio Claro, which run into the 
Golfo Dulce. 

On the Guanavano coast are the three ports of Ensenada de 
Ladrillos, Charco, and Guanavano. 

From Punta Burica along the coast is an extensive region of 
cocoa-nut trees, 21 to 25 miles in length, and it is calculated that 
there are more than a million of trees in full bearing all the year 
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round. There are four Indian villages in the vicinity, whose 
population would avail themselves of work were cocoa-nut oil 
factories, &c., established. This section offers great inducements 
to agriculturists and miners ; the soil is most fertile ; two crops a 
year can be raised with ease. The general face of the country is 
very suitable for cultivation and grazing, and it is in close vicinity 
to the Panama market, the great depot through which the Cali- 
fornian route passes. 

The vegetable kingdom of this region is very rich, embracing 
the cocoa-nut, vegetable ivory, the cacao bean, plantain, coffee, 
cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, indigo, Indian corn, and rice. There 
are also many plants yielding gums, resins, dyes, and medicinal 
articles, such as sarsaparilla, caoutchouc ; also fruits and vegeta- 
bles peculiar to the tropics, as well as the Irish potato and some 
European fruits and vegetables. From the palo de vaca, or cow- 
tree, the natives extract a substance resembling gutta-percha. 
The copaiba-tree grows abundantly, the oil of which is principally 
used to mix paint, in place of linseed. Carana, or the Chiriqui 
incense, copal, acacia, tacamahaca, croton, castor, balsam of Peru, 
vanilla, tonquin bean, &c. are produced. 

The dye-woods are very abundant ; such as the Laurus persica 
(Aguacate), Brazil, Asafran (Carthamus tinctoria), cupana, 
arnotto, paraguatan, dragon's-blood, Angoli (Sesamum orien- 
tale), &c. 

The physical aspect and mineral ogical character of this territory 
are very varied, and there is reason to believe that exploration would 
not fail to discover auriferous and other minerals. 

The mountains, after following a course from S.E. to N.W. as 
far as the volcano of Chiriqui, turn to the N., sending down 
towards Punta Burica a range of broken ridges and spurs of 
lower hills. Traditions speak of the auriferous richness of these 
lands. The aborigines never failed to leave valuable remains in 
their burial-places or " guacalis." This region contains a great 
number of such old graves, the burial-places of a once powerful 
tribe, not migratory. Many of these guacalis have been opened, 
and found to contain images of birds and beasts, and trinkets of 
gold. 

The gold mine of Tissingal, which gave name to the adjacent 
coast of " Costa Rica," was one of the richest ever worked by 
the Spaniards. This mineral deposit was behind the volcano of 
Chiriqui and among the range of the spurs of the Cordillera, 
forming the northern limits of Burica. Not long since an Indian 
from the vicinity of the volcano came to the town of David (the 
capital of Chiriqui) and sold two lumps of gold, weighing a pound 
each. The celebrated mines of Estrella are familiar to readers 
of the early discoveries by the Spaniards. It is well known that 
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there existed gold mines in the vicinity of the Mosquito coast, 
which in former times extended as far as the Bay of Almirante 
and Lagoon of Chiriqui on the Atlantic. The Mosquito Indians, 
who were in continual warfare with those of the mountains and 
plains on the Pacific side, finally overthrew the latter, destroying 
their mines, the precise localities of which have been lost since 
then. 

From these accounts it may be inferred that the gold found in the 
ancient graves must have been procured in the territory where 
those Indians dwelt. Gold has been found in the mountains, 
ravines, plains, and streams which run into the Pacific, particularly 
at Guanavano and Charco Azul. On the road from Costa Rica 
to this province an extensive quartz formation has been discovered 
at Las Breiias. It is a common occurrence for the Indians of 
Terrora to visit this spot to grind the rock and extract gold. 
Copper and zinc have been found, as well as coal (a superior 
lignite). 

Climate. — Dr. M'Dowall, an old resident in this district, says, 
" The proximity of the Cordillera to the coast of the Atlantic, 
giving rise to continued rains and malaria, colonies could only be 
founded by great sacrifice of life; but when we cross the Cor- 
dillera, and reach the country sloping towards the Pacific, the 
scene is at once changed. The better air we breathe and the 
different scenery infuse a more healthy character than on the 
Atlantic side." 

The dry season extends from December to May inclusive, when 
the wind blows steadily from the North ; during this period no 
dews are formed, and one can sleep in the open air at night with 
impunity. The soil is so productive that six hours' labour will 
remunerate the wishes of the most sanguine. 

The average temperature on the coast is 80^ Fahr. ; that of the 
highlands at the foot of the mountains 65°. A valuable trade 
might be opened in the item of " tasajo,'' jerked beef, at the foot 
of the Cordillera ; the atmosphere being so pure and rarefied 
that cattle could be slaughtered and the meat kept sweet six to 
eight days without salting. The Panama railway and steam 
facilities on the coast will lead to markets far beyond the 
Isthmus. 



